








A SERMON FOR THE FIRST SUNDAY OF ADVENT 


ODAY, on the first Sunday of Advent, our holy 
mother the Church begins her New Year. A vivid 
description of an awful catastrophe is read to us in 
the Gospel of this day: trembling and fear, terror 
and fright, misery and wailing for an ending and 
sinking world—the signs of the approaching world judgment. 


Why open up the New Year with somber words on the com- 
ing events of terror for mankind? Why not rather sound a note 
of joy and happiness and hope? There is a deep meaning in the 
summons of the Church for Advent. With the end of the world 
comes the longed-for salvation for the faithful Christian. ‘‘But 
you,”’ the Savior speaks to His elect in today’s Gospel, ‘‘look up, 
and lift up your heads; for your redemption is at hand. When you 
shall see these things come to pass, know that the kingdom of God 
is at hand.’’ Yes, the kingdom of God is at hand! Hopeful words, 
indeed! New Year's greetings of the Church to her faithful. She 
wishes to hold them in suspense—they should await with trem- 
bling expectation the greatest event in the world’s history, the 
birth of the Savior, the beginning of our salvation. For four 
weeks, at least, they should devote all their hope and yearning, all 
their thoughts and prayers, to the One who is to come, who is 
the Expected of the nations, their Lord and Savior. Hence the 
name of this season, Advent, the time of waiting and preparing 
for the advent, the coming of the Redeemer. 

The Christian who takes life seriously will try to enter more 
into the spirit of the Church and to realize that the annual celebra- 
tion of the Christmas feast is not merely a commemoration of the 
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birth of Christ in the flesh; Christmas for him must be a spiritual 
rebirth of the Savior in his heart, if he should be ready to face 
the divine Judge at the moment of death and at the general judg- 
ment. 


Alas! for many Christians Advent has but little or no mean- 
ing; its idea of expectation and preparation does not become theirs. 
If a wordly ruler were to come for a mere brief visit, they would 
spend weeks in anxious waiting and preparing for his coming; but 
if the Creator, Ruler and Savior of the world, is to come unto His 
own, they care not to await Him and to prepare for His advent. 
They do not realize their need of being reborn with their Savior 
unto a new spiritual life, to make salvation possible for themselves. 


In order to rouse us from our spiritual lethargy, the Church 
begins her New Year in an impressive manner. She stands before 
us as a giant divine seer, as it were, looking far back in spirit to 
the very beginning of mankind, and then into the distant future 
to the end of mankind upon earth; back to the first day of the 
guilty world, when our first parents were driven out of paradise, 
and far ahead into the future to the very last day of the world, 
when, after the general judgment, redeemed mankind shall again 
enter into the lost paradise. Thus the first and last day of this 
world are linked together, to close a long circle of centuries, in 
the midst of which He stands whom the nations so eagerly await. 


Now the entire Church year, from the first Sunday of Ad- 
vent to the last Sunday after Pentecost, is a brief history of man- 
kind, and at the same time the re-enactment of the life history of 
the Savior and of the mysteries of His Incarnation and Redemp- 
tion. 


Why would the Church, our Mother, have us look back to 
the very beginning, and then forward to the very end of mankind 
on earth? 


She wishes to remind us that the One who is to come is the 
Center of the world’s history, and that He also must be the Cen- 
ter of all nations; yes, the Center of every human heart. He stands 
at the beginning and at the end of our lives. He must also be the 
Center of our lives. That this may be realized, all must prepare 
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FIRST SUNDAY OF ADVENT 


during Advent for His birth in their hearts on Christmas day. 
And if Christ is reborn spiritually in the hearts of men, He will 
be the Center of these hearts and become more and more the Cen- 
ter of the family and of the nation. Advent preparation, then, be- 
comes at the same time a making ready for a happy end of our 
lives, for the account we are to give of our lives on the awful day 
of judgment. 


The kingdom of God is nigh! Prepare yourselves to be holy 
citizens of this kingdom of holiness. Prepare the way of the Lord! 
This is the great meaning of Advent. 


And how shall we make this preparation? Advent is pri- 
marily a time of longing, of expectation. As during the first Ad- 
vent, the saints of the Old Law eagerly waited and asked for the 
promised Messiah, so must we, realizing our need of redemption, 
cry to the Savior with all confidence from the depths of our misery. 
The Church, therefore, invites us during this season to join her in 
giving free utterance to our desires and to our confidence in the 
ardent supplications of the ancient prophets. Let us, then, be very 
attentive to the sentiments which they express and make them 
our own. How significant are the words of the Introit and Of- 
fertory of today’s holy Mass: ““To Thee have I lifted up my soul: 
in Thee, O my God, I put my trust, let me not be confounded. 
Show, O Lord, Thy ways to me: and teach me Thy paths’’; and 
the cry, “Drop down dew, ye heavens, from above, and let the 
clouds rain the Just One; let the earth be opened, and bud forth a 
Savior.’” Our yearning for the Savior must prompt us to give at- 
tention to the coming which He wishes to effect in our hearts. 
When Jesus came on the first Christmas day, it was to redeem 
us and to become our Model, our supreme Leader on the road 
to salvation. He well knew that His heavenly Father would only 
then be pleased with us, if He would see within us His beloved 
Son, Jesus Christ. That this might be possible, Jesus wishes to 
come into each one of us and to transform us, if we but will, into 
Himself. He desires to make us divine, so that our heavenly 
Father will see His beloved Son in us. It is, therefore, our holy 
duty to spend Advent in such a way that at Christmas we are 
ready for the spiritual rebirth of Christ in our hearts. Doing this, 
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we shall be able to grow in perfection during the rest of the 
Church year, to suffer and die with Jesus during Lent, to rise 
with Him at Easter unto a higher spiritual life, and to receive 
the gifts of the Holy Spirit on Pentecost for still further progress 
unto the day of salvation; then Christ shall be perfected in us, 
and we shall be ready to enter with Him into eternal glory. 


Now if you desire to begin the new Church year aright and 
to make it a year of spiritual progress towards eternal salvation, 
you ought to ascertain how far you have already been transformed 
into Christ; in other words, how Christlike you are at this mo- 
ment. For your Advent preparation must be accordingly. Do you 
belong to that comparatively small group of Christians who live, 
in all its plenitude, the life of Christ and constantly labor for an 
increase of this life? If so, happy your lot; the coming Christmas 
mystery will be a source of the greatest graces and spiritual joys 
for you. Or must you number yourselves with those Christians 
who indeed are living, because free from mortal sin, but who are 
sick and spiritually tepid, and on this account in constant danger 
of losing the life of their souls? Then arouse yourselves from your 
lukewarmness, make room for the divine Savior, for He desires 
to grow within your soul, lest the words of God in the Apocalypse 
become applicable to you: “I know thy works, that thou art 
neither cold, nor hot. I would thou wert cold, or hot. But because 
thou art lukewarm, and neither cold, nor hot, I will begin to 
vomit thee out of my mouth”’ (3, 15-16). 


But if you are so unfortunate as to belong to the third class 
of Christians, that have no longer the divine life within them 
because they are dead in sin, realize that He who is very Life is 
today knocking at the door of your soul; it is He who ‘“‘desireth 
not the death of the sinner, but rather that he be converted and 
live’ (Ezech. 33, 11). May the words of St. Paul become verified 
in you on Christmas day, that “‘where sin abounded, there grace 
will more abound’’ (Rom. 5, 20). Think of your divine Savior 
who came in mercy on the first Christmas, and whose loving kind- 
ness invites you once more. And if this even will not soften your 
sinful heart, then turn your thoughts to that other coming, full 
of dread and terror; let the trumpet of the last judgment resound 
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FIRST SUNDAY OF ADVENT 


in your ears and strike the fear of eternal punishment into your 
soul. 


What will be the most effective practice for the preparation 
of our souls during Advent? Devout attendance at the holy sacrifice 
of the Mass. ‘“There is no exercise which is more pleasing to God, 
or more meritorious, or which has greater influence in infusing 
solid piety into the soul, than the assistance at the holy Mass’’ 
(Guéranger: The Liturgical Year, Advent, p. 58). Holy Mass, 
as the real oblation of the Body and Blood of Jesus Christ, is a 
preparation of the soul for the mysterious coming of God who 
desires to unite Himself with us. It makes God propitious to us, 
brings countless graces to the soul, gives the dispositions necessary 
for our cooperation with these graces and increases the divine life 
in us. 


In order to make sure that we obtain these wonderful effects 
in a large measure, we must follow the priest at the altar as closely 
as possible and make the sentiments and teachings that are expressed 
in the prayers and readings of the Mass our own. In this man- 
ner we cannot fail to enter into the spirit of the Church during the 
Advent season, and to prepare ourselves for the reception of the 
choice graces which our divine Savior desires to bring into the 
soul at His coming at Christmas. 


Let us then place this holy time under the protection of the 
Blessed Virgin, who is the model of Advent preparation, and 
firmly resolve to attend holy Mass as often and as devoutly as we 
possibly can. We will join the Church in the following beautiful 
prayer of today’s holy Mass: ‘‘Exert, we beseech Thee, O Lord, 
Thy power and come; that by Thy protection we may be freed 
from the imminent dangers of our sins, and be saved by Thy 
mercy; who livest and reignest God, world without end. Amen.” 


JOSEPH KREUTER, O.S.B. 


St. John’s Abbey 





THE LITURGY A SCHOOL OF CATHOLIC 
ACTION 
I 


F it is true that the chief rallying cry in our Catholic 

life in these days ought to be that of ‘Catholic Ac- 
tion,’’ it is also highly desirable that we have some- 
thing like an adequate understanding of what the 
term means. This statement is, I think, justified by 
the fact that, in spite of the definition of the term by competent 
authority, it is being used by people generally in a very loose fash- 
ion, so that a clear concept and a definite program seem in danger 
of being lost in confusion. All our accustomed parochial activities 
are now being designated as Catholic Action. Our periodicals con- 
tinue to urge the interests of the Catholic press in the name of Cath- 
olic Action. All sorts of Catholic organizations suddenly discover 
that what they have been doing right along is now to be called 
Catholic Action. It is true that all such activities, if properly au- 
thorized, do somehow or other come under the broad name of 
Catholic Action. But it is necessary to preserve a right proportion 
and a right coordination of parts. With good reason therefore, and 
to meet a real need, did a member of our American hierarchy some 
time ago protest against a careless use of the term and insist that its 
general definition and the description of its departments is the 
prerogative of the bishop in his diocese and of our Supreme Pontiff 
for the universal Church. 

Clear definition of Catholic Action is all the more necessary 
for the reason that the term itself is very general and comprehensive 
and easily lends itself to wide and casual application. Moreover, in 
the disturbed and distressed conditions of the world today, when 
there seems urgent need for remedial action, there is, on the one 
hand, a natural impulse on the part of all zealous persons to desire 
Catholic Action in any way whatsoever, so long as we be ‘“‘up and 
doing’; and on the other hand, there is the corresponding need 
in the circumstances that Catholic Action be wisely and legitimately 
defined and directed. 

In venturing to present a few observations in regard to this 
timely subject, I may avail myself of a recent utterance by a well- 
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LITURGY AND CATHOLIC ACTION 


known Catholic writer, the address of the Rev. Charles Bruehl at 
the Central Verein convention in St. Louis. It is avowedly a plea 
for Catholic Action voiced by one who understands how the term 
should be used and who is competent to deal judiciously with this 
or that aspect of a subject which is so large that it cannot be treated 
exhaustively in a single address. My purpose is not to comment 
upon the words of Dr. Bruehl in a controversial way, but rather 
to make them a point of departure for certain reflections which 
they suggest. 


Referring to the status of our nation and of the world in these 
critical and perilous days, when our economic and social structure 
appears to be in danger of collapse, Dr. Bruehl points out that the 
present evils have been brought upon us by our own faults and our 
own sins. The issue is a moral one. Fundamentally, all our econom- 
ic ills and woes are moral and the remedy must also be of a 
moral nature. It is to be found in Catholic Action, that is, in those 
departments of Catholic Action that concern public, economic, so- 
cial and political life. 


This wholesome indictment of ourselves, this admission of 
“our own fault’’-—to whom exactly does it apply? Does Dr. 
Bruehl speak of all modern society or only of the non-Catholic 
world? Are Catholics free from blame or are they also in some 
measure responsible? Is the remedy of Catholic Action a message of 
salvation which we are ready to bring to others who perchance 
by misfortune may now be willing to listen, or is it a remedy 
which we must first apply in our own case? If I understand Dr. 
Bruehl aright, his is not the way of easy self-complacency; he 
would have us bear some share of blame. For he urges the need 
of education on our part before we can proceed to action. This 
point seems to deserve further consideration. The question needs 
to be pondered: What influence has Catholic life exerted in this 
modern world in these days that have brought it to its present 
pass; and vice versa, what has been the influence of the modern 
spirit upon the life of Catholics? ‘“You shali give testimony of me,” 
said our Lord to the apostles. ‘“You shall be witnesses to me in 
Jerusalem and in all Judea and Samaria, and even to the uttermost 
part of the earth.’’ The world of the apostolic age was in many 
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ways like the world of today. It stood in need of Catholic Action. 
How does our generation compare with that of the primitive 
Church in regard to the testimony that it gives of Christ? Karl 
Adam has expressed his judgment in his booklet, Christ and the 
Western Mind. 


The aim of Catholic Action, says Dr. Bruehl, is ‘‘to apply 
the teachings of Christ to all phases of private and public life, that 
is, to establish the kingdom of Christ on earth.’’ This is a very 
broad statement, but it is intended as a general summing up, and 
as such is good so far as it goes. However, it does not say the whole 
truth. Catholic Action must apply to private and public life not 
merely the ‘‘teachings’’ of Christ, but the actual presence and power 
of Christ who in the Church incorporates mankind in Himself for 
our individual and social redemption. We need to be quite clear 
about this. One may speak of applying the principles of Jefferson 
or of Lincoln or of Karl Marx for the solution of political and 
social problems; but the case of Christianity is vastly different. 
Christianity is more than a doctrine; it is life made supernatural 
in Christ. We have here more than His “‘teachings’’; we have 
Himself ever mystically present and active in the Church. Our 
union with Him is a very union-of-being which heals and elevates 
our life and supernaturalizes all our activity. Our Lord redeems 
mankind by incorporating us in Himself and by imparting to us 
His own supernatural life. The process is not simply juridic but 
vital; it is not static but dynamic, working out continuously from 
generation to generation by the abiding presence and power of 
Christ in His mystical body. He abides in us and we in Him. This 
union of incorporation is so close a union-of-being that His life 
becomes our life and His action is our action. He manifests Himself 
in His members as the continuous active principle of a new life. 
In this way does the Church give testimony of Christ. 


Dr. Bruehl does well to insist that what appears superficially 
to be an economic problem is really a moral one. But there is more 
than that. One cannot stop with ethical and juridic considerations. 
Ultimately the issue is metaphysical or ontological; it is that of 
our renewal-of-being in Christ. Christianity is, as St. Paul says, 
‘‘a new creation.”’ We must re-affirm our doctrine of the Mystical 
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LITURGY AND CATHOLIC ACTION 


Body of Christ. Whether or not the non-Catholic world will be 
quick to grasp this truth is not our chief and immediate concern. 
The point is that we Catholics must grasp it. Only then will we 
understand Catholic Action as the action of Christ-in-the-Church. 
And in such way will we be enabled to give testimony of Him. 


The basic phase of Catholic Action, says Dr. Bruehl, is that 
which has to do with personal sanctification. Here he echoes the 
words of Pope Pius XI, which appear on the cover page of the 
monthly periodical of the National Catholic Welfare Conference. 
But Dr. Bruehl says no more in his address regarding that phase, 
because he is interested for the time being ‘‘in Catholic Action in- 
asmuch as it bears on the world around us, on our social environ- 
ment, on public and national and international politics.’’ He must 
assuredly limit himself in a single address to some portion of a 
large subject. But I wish that in his passing from the basic theme 
of personal sanctification to that of the apostolate of social action 
he had paused for a moment to make mention of soctal sanctifica- 
tion. Personal piety is preliminary to personal action; and simi- 
larly the antecedent to social action is social piety, which, more- 
over, is something more than the mere sum total of the piety of 
individuals. Modern individualism and subjectivism have almost 
undermined our very conception of social piety and corporate sanc- 
tity, so that we hardly understand the words of St. Peter: ‘““You 
are a chosen generation, a kingly priesthood, a holy nation.’’ Piety 
is thought of as something subjective. We imagine ourselves as so 
many individuals, each bringing the contribution of his own per- 
sonal piety to make up the holiness of the Church, whereas in 
truth we do not make the Church holy, but it is the Church that 
makes us holy; we are all embraced in the sanctity of Christ with- 
out whom we can do nothing; it is by our incorporation into one 
Body in Him that we are made the plebs sancta Det, the holy peo- 
ple of God, made both one and holy by the consortium divinae 
naturae, our common lot in the life of God through Christ. It 
should be plain, therefore, that the apostolate of Catholic social 
action must have as its antecedent the domestic work of Catholic 
social sanctification, which, in turn, is something more than the 
cultivation of private devotions. If private piety is the fruit of 
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private prayer, public piety must be understood as the fruit of | ‘© tea 
public prayer. Why, then, amid all our talk of Catholic Action, for a 
do we not give more attention to Catholic Liturgy? For therein entire 
especially is to be found that education of ourselves which is pre- ject 
requisite for action upon the world. The liturgy is the chief means our ¢ 
established by our Lord ‘“‘for the perfecting of the saints, for the More 





work of the ministry, for the edifying of the body of Christ,’’ | liturg 
so that ‘‘doing the truth in charity, we may in all things grow in C 
up into Him who is the head—even Christ.” | transf 

There has been indeed in recent years a distinct increase of a 
popular interest in the liturgy, but there is not as yet a general wiiaad 
and well organized effort to guide this interest to best advantage. pau 


The large and growing number of the laity who now use the of all 
Missal at Mass is truly remarkable evidence and significant of a 
more or less conscious desire to participate in the royal priesthood 





of the plebs sancta Det. Thus far, however, they do this in a silent | can t 
way, each one reading the Missal by himself, so that those who | places 
persist in the attitude of the mere spectator or who still pursue | our r 
their private devotions are not aware of any change. The Missal indiv 
users are still outwardly so many individuals who are united under juridi 
one roof and who are reading the same book; they are not yet proce 
manifestly one visible body in Christ “‘crying out’’ (as we say in Him. 
the Preface) ‘‘in one voice with angels and archangels.’’ Here and is rec 
there indeed the children are being trained to use the Missal and favor 
to recite (or chant) aloud the prayers that belong to the congre- The 
gation. And there are those who like to insist that this better able 
liturgical practice must begin with the children, implying that our Body 
grown-ups can hardly be expected to learn a new way (which sive | 
actually is the old way of the early Church). Doubtless there is an Chur 
advantage in having an early start, and children are more docile | jg abl 
and amenable to drill; but the opinion referred to surely does of C: 
some injustice to the faithful of mature years and to the Catholic | have 
education that has been imparted in the past decades. The 
We should, however, clearly understand that the ideal of | sprin 
the corporate celebration of the Mass implies much more than | in th 
the mere reading of the exact text and the audible utterance of orien 
certain parts. Pope Gregory the Great tells us that it is one thing | ‘@fry 
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LITURGY AND CATHOLIC ACTION 


to read the text and another thing to understand it. There is need 
for a large amount of instruction in regard to the Mass and the 
entire liturgy. Besides what must be done in our schools, the sub- 
ject needs to be set forth in sermons and courses of instruction in 
our churches, in popular missions, in retreats and in study clubs. 
Moreover, instruction must go beyond the texts and rites of the 
liturgy and must explain the entire nature of our corporate life 
in Christ and the progressive process of the redemption and 
transfiguration of humanity in Him. The holy sacrifice of the 
Mass is the central action in all our liturgical worship, and should 
be understood not merely in a superficial way and with outward 
rubrical exactness, but in its full meaning as the daily drama of 
our entire corporate life in Christ and as the secret and main-spring 
of all Catholic life and action. 


This vast subject deserves a more lengthy exposition than 
can be offered here, and therefore I take leave to refer to a few 
places where such may be found. It is necessary, first of all, that 
our redemption in Christ be understood in its social as well as its 
individual aspect, and that it be understood also not merely in a 
juridic or static way but in a vital or dynamic way, that is, as the 
process of our incorporation in Christ and of our life and action in 
Him. This is the doctrine of the indwelling of Christ, which 
is recently being stressed in terms of the analogy which was a 
favorite one with St. Paul, that of the Mystical Body of Christ. 
The number of books on this subject is increasing. Especially not- 
able is that of the Abbé Anger, The Doctrine of the Mystical 
Body of Christ. Or, if the treatment there seems rather too exten- 
sive and advanced, one may begin with Benson’s Christ in the 
Church or Grimaud’s My Mass. It is only on such basis that one 
is able to understand the holy sacrifice of the Mass as the center 
of Catholic life and action. And to aid us in this further step we 
have now the recently translated book of Dom Boeser of Beuron, 
The Mass-Liturgy, in which true Catholic social action is seen as 
springing from the Actio of the Mass. For Dom Boeser shows how 
in the Mass our social life as well as our individual life is rightly 
orientated and supernaturally energized and empowered for the 
carrying out of every good work. 
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We see in the present economic crisis the consequences of 
modern naturalism, or disregard for God, and of modern indi- 
vidualism, or disregard for fellowmen. We urge the remedy of 
Catholic Action, understood as the action of Christ-in-the-Church, 
who once spent Himself and who still spends Himself with the 
members of His mystical body for the glory of His heavenly 
Father and for the good of mankind. This is more than action at 
a distance, the influence of His teaching across the ages; it is the 
direct action of His real presence and power in the Church. And 
it is more than the healing and uplifting of individual souls; 
it is the sanctification of mankind in a real and conscious com- 
munion. In order to overcome a selfish individualism in economic 
and political life, we must strengthen the solidarity of our public 
worship in Christ. The active participation of all the faithful in 
the holy mysteries and in the public and solemn prayer of the 
Church, which Pope Pius X declared to be the primary and in- 
dispensable source of the true Christian spirit, is no less requisite 
for the success of Catholic social action. 


WILLIAM BUSCH 
The St. Paul Seminary 


SSSA 


The end of the liturgy is to adore God. Hence 
the adorer of the Father must work through the Son in 
unity with the Holy Spirit. Self-sanctification ts not the 
chief end of the liturgy, but it directly proceeds there- 
from. . . . For a considerable time already we have mili- 
tated against the disorder and the contradiction of those 
who have brought about a chasm in their spiritual life 
between the ritual obligations to which they conform as 
officials and the pious exercise in which, as they allege, 
they would find their soul-life, despite the fact that its 
first and irreplaceable source is contained in these sacred 
functions.—BISHOP RAOUL HARSCOUET OF CHAR- 
TRES. 
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THE MISSION OF JESUS CHRIST 


HEN our divine Lord bade farewell to His disciples 
on the eve of His crowning Sacrifice, He summed up 
His life-work thus, addressing His heavenly Father: 
“T have glorified Thee on the earth; I have finished 
the work which Thou gavest me to do.’’ He impressed 

upon His disciples that henceforth it is they who must con- 

tine His mission upon earth. ‘““As Thou hast sent me into the 
world, I also have sent them into the world’”’ (John 17, 18). For 

Christ’s redemptive work must go on in the world until, as St. 

Paul tells us, all things shall be subdued unto Him; then the Son 

also Himself shall be subject to Him who put all things under 

Him, that God may be all in all’’ (1. Cor. 15, 28). 


Christians today, so many of them, are accustomed to liv- 
ing their spiritual lives without the orientation of Christ’s redemp- 
tive mission, without a conscious relation to God's eternal program 
in our regard, without appreciation of the beautful harmony in 
God’s loving economy of our redemption. As a result, their lives 
lack so much incentive and vitality and joy, amid all the drab 
realities of a miserable world, that give strength and endurance to 
God’s saints. 


Pagan philosophers have speculated and do still theorize 
about the destiny of the world and of the human race. A bewilder- 
ing uncertainty, at best a fantastic dream, is their answer. To the 
Christian believer the light of revelation has shown the marvelous 
plan of God’s creative mind; a world harmonious and accordant 
in the service and praise of its Creator! But this plan failed 
through a free creature’s folly. Man rebelled against his Maker, 
and there was evil in the world, disruption and death. Yet the 
sovereign God would not be foiled. The eternal program for His 
praise and glory took on another aspect, one of exceeding love and 
mercy. St. Paul tells it briefly in the first chapter of Ephesians: 
Salvation through Christ. The Son of God would become man 
and lay down His human life in atonement for sin, so that the debt 
of mankind be wiped away. More than this, the heavenly life of 
the eternally triumphant risen Savior would impart itself to man 
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—for He is the life-giving Spirit (1 Cor. 15, 45)—that through 
participation in the heavenly nature of Christ man might be re- 
stored to a most intimate relation with God, whereby he could 
again fulfil his destiny as a child of God and devote his whole 
life to the service and glory of his all-merciful Creator and Father. 


Omnia instaurare in Christo—to bring all things under the 
headship of Christ (Eph. 1, 10), to renew the world in Christ 
unto the glory of the Father—this is the redemptive program 
which defines Christ’s mission and the world’s destiny. As for 
inanimate and irrational creatures, which were created for man’s 
proper use unto his destiny and by sin were perverted from their 
right purpose, they also must be restored to their predestined end 
by means of man’s redemption and sanctification. ‘For we know 
that all creation doth groan and travail together to this hour’’ 
(Rom. 8, 22). As for man himself, the redeeming grace of Christ 
again renders him acceptable to God, and hence capable of glorify- 
ing Him worthily in and through Christ. Thus in Christ and 
through Christ alone can the eternal plan of God be realized, 
which is the reorganization of all things under the headship of the 
incarnate Son of God for the everlasting glorification of the God- 
head (Eph. 1, 13f.). 


Such fundamentals of our saving faith, if deeply ingrained in 
our spiritual make-up, will go far to awaken that enthusiasm and 
zest and courage which marked the ages of faith and inspired the 
lives of the saints. On this solid foundation not only the life of 
every Christian, but the whole structure of God’s kingdom must 
be reared. For, in order to carry on the work of saving mankind 
for God's greater glory, Christ has established a living institution 
that will last as long as there are human beings to be saved. He 
founded His Church and gave her the unfailing promise: ‘‘Behold 
I am with you all days, even to the consummation of the world”’ 
(Mt. 28, 20). 


The Church has been defined as the family of saints under 
the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of Christ. Again, it is 
a living plant, of which Christ is the Vine, the elect are branches. 
Or it is a holy temple, of which Christ is the corner-stone. The 
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THE MISSION OF JESUS CHRIST 


figure which most popularly and perhaps most clearly illustrates 
our intimate union with Christ is that of the mystical body. 


In the organic life of the Church, it is Christ the Head that 
is the source of its activity and life, for in the head rests the power 
of concentrated life. Moreover, it is in the head that the members 
are unified and form one body. In His position of preeminence, of 
headship, Christ governs and directs the members in the way of 
salvation unto the glory of the Father. Thus through intimate 
cooperation and the obedience of the members, the normal life is 
established. 

But the chief réle of the Head is to distribute to the whole 
body and to each member the life and energy necessary for its 
conservation and the attainment of its destiny. Christ possesses 
in Himself the plenitude of grace and wisdom and knowledge and 
holiness. To communicate of this to His members is really the 
mission of Redemption. Hence, in order that we might be saved 
by worthily serving and glorifying God in this life, each one of 
us must become organically associated with Christ, the Head. This 
indeed is not a union of soul only, as by love, but of the body as 
well. 

Just as there exists a close union between body and soul in 
the natural order, so in the supernatural order our body and soul 
are closely united with Christ’s humanity and divinity. “Know 
ye not that your bodies are the members of Christ?—-Know ye 
not that your members are the temples of the Holy Ghost who is 
in you, whom you have from God, and you are not your own?” 
(1 Cor. 6, 15, 19). 

Christ assumed a complete human nature to represent all man- 
kind in His redeeming Sacrifice on the cross, and to sanctify all, 
not the pure spirits, but men of body and soul. First the soul is 
glorified, and through it the body. Accordingly, we pray so fre- 
quently at holy Mass, in the Postcommunion, that our union with 
Christ ‘“‘may profit us in body and soul.” 

What a consolation to know that all our life’s thoughts and 
actions can truly have a divine value because of our union with 
Christ, our divine Head. What a privilege to share in the very 
actions of Christ, in His Sacrifice, in His atonement, in His glor- 
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ification of the Father. For this is the Christ-life on earth; this is 
the life of His Church in her daily liturgy. 


Our Catholic people have, to a great extent, lost this under- 
standing for the liturgy, have come to look upon the Church as 
an institution in which Christ directs and governs, as it were, from 
afar through His ministers. Concerned about their individual needs, 
they turn to Christ as the immediate object of their worship, pres- 
ent in the Most Adorable Sacrament, instead of associating them- 
selves with the mystical life which He daily enacts in their midst 
for the sanctification of men and the praise of His heavenly Father. 
There is need, therefore, of a more thorough understanding of the 
the abiding mission of Christ among men, not that of His earthly 
historical life only, but as the Head and life-sustaining principle of 
the mystical body, the Church. He ever remains the one and only 
true King and Highpriest and Teacher in God's kingdom. 

St. Paul admonishes us that we should be “‘joyfully rendering 
thanks to the Father, who hath fitted us for our portion of the 
inheritance of the saints in light. Yea, he hath delivered us from 
the power of darkness, and hath transferred us to the kingdom of 
His beloved Son; in whom we have redemption, the forgiveness 
of our sins’ (Col. 1, 12f.). Continuing His mission of redemption 
through all time, He remains our divine Mediator, ‘‘a merciful 
and faithful Highpriest in things pertaining to God, so as to atone 
for the sins of the people. . . . Wherefore, holy brethren,’’ St. Paul 
goes on to exhort, “‘sharers in a heavenly calling, give heed to the 
Apostle and Highpriest of our confession, Jesus’’ (Hebr. 2, 16ff.). 

Yes, Him we must heed, saying with Nicodemus: ‘“‘Rabbi, we 
know that thou art a teacher come from God” (John 3, 2). He 
was the eternal Word and the Word was God. “In Him was life 
and the life was the light of men. . . . To as many as received Him 
He gave power to become children of God’’ (John 1, 4, 12). 

The study of the liturgy as the life of the mystical body’ 
will make us appreciate ever more vividly the ineffable mystery of 





1 Cf. any of the following authors: Lefebvre G.: Catholic Liturgy, London, 


1924; Adam, K.: Spirit of Catholicism, London, 1929; Anger: Doctrine of the 
Mystical Body of Christ, New York, 1931; Marmion, C.: Christ in His Mysteries, 
London, 1924: id., Christ in the Life of the Soul, London, 1926; Beauduin, L.: 
Liturgy the Life of the Church, Liturgical Press, 1926; Caronti: Spirit of the 
Liturgy, Liturgical Press, 1926; etc. 
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THE MISSION OF JESUS CHRIST 


s Christ’s constant mission in the Church. It will open a beautiful 

panorama of spiritual realities unseen from the narrow viewpoint 
. of those who have an eye for the mere externals of liturgical sol- 
‘ emnities. The real grandeur and inexhaustible wealth lies beneath 
1 the symbolism, in the mystery enacted by the divine Highpriest 
, through the external ministrations of His representatives. To pene- 
. trate to the mystery, which is the divine interaction between Head 
. and members of the mystical Christ, is to seize upon the very 
kernel of our Christian worship, the wondrous carrying on of 
Christ’s mission in the Church. 


o 


BASIL STEGMANN, O.S.B. 
St. John’s Abbey 
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The lex credendi and the lex orandi do not con- 
front and even challenge us as a coldly rigid system, 
but as a mystically glowing organism which proceeds 
from the divine heart of the Redeemer, and, borne by 
holy Church, should take shape in our hearts. The lit- 
urgy presents these laws in objective form. 

We faithful should arrive at a subjective possession, 
to a deep experiencing with the liturgy, to a personal 
submersion in the Person of Christ, to a soul-filling 
entering upon the life with the Church. We enter into 
the earthly career of Christ, with the shepherds we kneel 
at His crib, we offer with the three magi, we sit down 
at the table of the Last Supper, we stand beneath the 
cross, see the rose-colored blood flow and feel His break- 
ing eye resting upon us. In short, Christ for us ts one 
who is present now, living and sacrificing Himself and 
suffering now. We feel with Him as a part of His Per- 
sonality, as members of His mystical Body. It belongs 
to the present and to give ourselves over to Him. The 
i, liturgy is the actual dramatic re-presentation of the life 
: which the Son of God lived upon earth.—Dr. OTTO 
URSPRUNG. 
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E are always looking for news. The daily papers are 
ever trying to find something new to give to their 
public. 

The writer of this paper is also presenting here- 

with something that is news, although it is very old 

and, perhaps, has never before been offered to Catholic readers 
in America. 

The presentation is taken from the Greek Rite liturgy of the 
Catholic Church, from the feast of the Nativity of the Blessed 
Virgin, which is celebrated in the Oriental Rite thirteen days after 
the Latin feast day, according to the Julian calendar. 

As is well known, the Eastern Rite Catholics have a great devo- 
tion to the Blessed Virgin, and their liturgy contains a large vol- 
ume of prayers and hymns venerating and glorifying the holy 
Mother of God. The Nativity Office is especially rich in its devo- 
tional language. It comprises a collection of poems in the spirit of 
the classical odes of ancient Greece, panegyrizing the moral beauty 
and virginal purity of “‘the highest of all creation.” 

The only English text available of these Christian odes is in 
prose, but even in this form one may easily appreciate the beauty 
of the original composition. While selecting the poetic flowers for 
our Nativity bouquet, we may notice that they all naturally fall 
into a few groups. One group sings of Mary’s purity in general, 
another of her virginal beauty, and a third eulogizes her majestic 
glory as the Mother of God. 

According to the first group of titles, the Blessed Virgin is 
“the pure one,” “the only pure one,”’ ‘‘the purest,"’ “the most pure 
one,”’ “‘the all purest.’ She is also “the purest Theotokos,”’ “‘the 
receptacle of purity,’’ “the life and purification of all,”” “the most 
pure rod from the root of Jesse.’’ She is ‘“‘the pure God's parent,”’ 
“the most pure Mother of God.” And finally, she is ‘‘the holy of 
holies,’’ “the holy ark of sanctification.” 

In praise of her virginity, the following titles are showered 
upon Mary. She is sung as ‘“‘the ever-blossoming Virgin,’’ ‘‘the 
all-spotless Virgin,” “the undefiled Virgin,’’ ‘‘the most pure Vir- 
gin Theotokos,”’ “the Virgin sung of all.”” “the Virgin Mother. 
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A BOUQUET TO OUR LADY 


She is praised as ‘‘the divine virginal door,’’ ‘‘the virginal vase,”’ 
“the fruit of virginity,”’ ‘‘that jewel of virginity,”’ ‘the glory of 
virginity,’’ and ‘‘the crown of virginity.” 

In her majestic glory as the Mother of God, she is also crown- 
ed with many titles. A few of them are as follows: 

‘The only Theotokos. The Mother of the Maker of all. The 
Mother of our God. The true Theotokos. The Mother of the 
Word. The Mother of Life. The Mother and servant of Christ 
the God.”’ 

‘““The temple of God. The receptacle of the Light and the book 
of the Word of Life. God’s dwelling. An intellectual throne An 
animated temple of God. The animated palace of His divine zlory. 
God's tabernacle. The all-holy mountain.” 

‘The mediatrix of joy and salvation. The mediatrix of our 
Life. The mediatrix and help of all. The bridge of Life. The sav- 
ing haven. God’s parent, His origin in the flesh and time.”’ 

“The highest of all creation. A seat higher than the cherubim 
themselves. God’s Bride. God’s maiden Mary. The divine Maiden. 
The general gladness of all—both angels and men—the Theo- 
tokos Mary.” 

In conclusion we may observe, that notwithstanding all her 
spotless purity, her glorious virginity and her divine maternity, 
the Blessed Virgin remained during her life on earth as “‘the meek 
lamb”’ and as ‘‘the servant of Christ the God.’’ All of which, of 
course, adds the greater attraction to her personality when we 
meditate upon her present glory and venerate her as ‘‘the highest 
of all creation.”’ 

P. VOSTOCHNY 

Herminie, Pennsylvania 
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FROM OTHER LANDS 
LITURGY AND PREACHING 
(Concluded ) 

Translated from Bibel und Liturgie, Klosterneuberg bei Wien, 

Vol. II, pp. 87-92) 


NLY when all preaching is organically bound up with 
public worship in the manner mentioned above, 
does the occasional liturgical sermon achieve its object 
fully, because then only are its results of a lasting 
character. 





In times past when all the faithful lived by the liturgy, it was 
preached but little. This we deduce from the sermons of the 
Fathers; and yet the liturgy was precisely the source of all preach- 
ing. Today, when almost all knowledge of it has disappeared, 
sermons on the liturgy have become imperative. Their arrangement 
may be considered variously. 


Preparatory work may be done by the cathechetical sermon, a 
kind of mystagogical discourse. In these instructions the point of 
departure must not be determined theological doctrines; rather 
the rite with its accompanying texts should be allowed to speak. 
Only in the résume of the entire sum of knowledge, proceeding im- 
mediately from the liturgical act, will a bridge over to dogma be 
constructed, and this almost by itself. One will recognize with 
joy that the liturgy in very truth is the living form of the content 
of revelation, an experienced dogma. In this way we shall again 
learn to value the axiom: lex orandi lex credendit. To draw but 
one from a hundred possible examples that can be derived from the 
Mass, from the administration of the sacraments and sacramentals, 





I shall refer to the introduction of the understanding into the ' 


noblest moment of the Mass, the Consecration. 


The act begins with an exact repetition of the institution of 
the Eucharist at the Last Supper. This re-presentation is not, how- 
ever, merely an historical account, a narration; but rather it is 
accompanied by rites which raise it to the same dramatic perfection 
as that which the divine Savior enacted at the Last Supper. 
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LITURGY AND PREACHING 


At the words, ‘‘He took bread into His holy and venerable 
hands,’’ the priest takes up the host; he raises his eyes towards 
heaven, saying, “‘. . . having lifted up His eyes to heaven.’’ The 
word “‘blessed’’ is accompanied by the sign of the cross. 


In like manner he consecrates the wine; he takes the chalice 
into his hands and blesses it, as did the Lord Himself. Thus the 
account of the Last Supper remains not only a narration of an his- 
torical occurrence, but by the action of the priest it becomes a pres- 
ent reality. 


This is expressed most forcibly in the words of consecration, 
in which even the priest recedes while Christ Himself speaks 
through the mouth of the priest: ‘“This is my Body—this is my 
Blood.’’ Here we have truly the presence of Jesus Christ. In truth 
and in reality, these sacred words effect what they express. They 
produce the Body and Blood of Christ: Jesus Christ Himself as 
Man and as God in the same manner as He thrones in the glory 
of the Father in heaven. 


Christ’s eternal Sacrifice in heaven becomes present on the 
altar; it becomes our Sacrifice. We offer it together with Christ. 
The eternal descends to the temporal, and the temporal is sub- 
limated into the eternal. And in this precisely exists the essence of 
the Sacrifice, namely, that an event, accomplished in the historical 
past, repeats itself in full reality at the present time. ‘“The mystery 
of faith’ (mysterium fidei) brings the redemptive work of Christ, 
His death, His resurrection and His heavenly glory, anew to a full 
and real effect in the present under the species of bread and wine. 
As at the Last Supper, before our Lord’s death, so now, after 
His saving Sacrifice, the separated species symbolize His death. In 
very fact the Lord is present, descending from the eternal in infinite 
majesty and splendor. 

And at the very moment when Christ the Lord dwells among 
us in truth and in reality under the veil of the Eucharistic species, 
the unity of all those sharing in the Sacrifice also has attained its 
culminating point. All have entered into their Head, Christ, who 
brings the Sacrifice to completion with the very words used at the 
Last Supper. The mystical body of Christ—the assembled com- 
munity—has now become one with the Eucharistic Body of Christ. 
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The divine Highpriest, Christ, the human priest as mediator, and 
the concelebrating community of the faithful have united in a 
noble bond, to be sealed in Communion, as was already indicated 


ca | 


by the words: ‘““Take ye and eat. 

It is impossible to express more forcibly that which has taken 
place in the Consecration, namely, the transubstantiation of bread 
and wine into the Body and Blood of Christ, than through the 
dramatic repetition of the Last Supper, in which Christ Himself 
speaks through the mouth of the priest, where He Himself is the 
sacrificing Priest. 

Sermons of this kind are imperative in order that the faith- 
ful again become conscious of the essential, the very core, in the 
production of the means of grace. 

The catechetical sermon finds its complement, and above all 
its efficacy, in so far as it concerns itself with the Mass and the 
liturgical year, in the sermon on the pericope. 

Here we touch a universally known and appreciated type of 
sermon. Is it to attain its purpose from a liturgical point of view, 
however; the explanation of the pericope must needs be a sermon 
on the Mass formulary. 

The liturgical pericope is not simply a selection from Holy 
Writ, but one chosen for its connection with the Eucharistic- 
liturgical celebration; hence it must also be explained in its Eucha- 
ristic-liturgical sense in the sermon. Thus it will come about that 
the pericope in its narrower scope will be determined and illustrated 
from its relation to the liturgical year, and still more by the re- 
maining prayers and chants of the Mass formulary. 

Only occasionally, however, will it be found expedient to 
explain an entire formulary from Introit to Postcommunion. By 
doing this one would attain a rhetorical unity. 

Better adapted to the explanation of a whole formulary is 
the lesser homily, which can be utilized in conferences, liturgical 
hours, and similar instructions. 

For the sermon of the pericope the major homily, which 
confines itself to stressing one thought of the formulary, is more 
desirable. In this wise it becomes possible to preach for years, 


1 Herwegen: “Die Feier der heiligen Messe,” in Die Betende Kirche, first 
ed., Berlin, 1924, p. 162 ff. 
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LITURGY AND PREACHING 


Sunday after Sunday, on the Mass formulary. Simultaneously it 

serves to acquaint the faithful with the Scriptures and with dogma 

ed and morals. I refer to the Mass formulary of the fourteenth Sun- 
day after Pentecost as an example. 
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The motif of this Sunday finds expression in the Gospel: 
ie “You cannot serve God and mammon.”’ By mammon we here un- 
If derstand all that is opposed to God, which is seen especially in the 
“a possession of earthly goods, whose misuse is the source of all evil, 
according to the axiom of perpetual validity: ‘‘Money rules the 
h- world.’’ Hence he who serves money is a servant of the world, not 
of God. This decisive dualism, with all the influence it exerts on 
he : ie 
the moral life, has already been portrayed in its larger aspects by 
sll St. Paul in the Epistle: ‘Brethren, walk in the spirit, and you shall 
i not fulfil the lusts of the flesh: for the flesh lusteth against the 
spirit, and the spirit against the flesh.’ To walk in the spirit here 
of means to serve God; to walk in the flesh, to serve mammon. The 
ma works of the flesh and with them the fruits of mammon, are enum- 
a erated in a long series. But opposite to them are placed the fruits 
of the Spirit, of the service of God. Thus the two readings of the 
present Sunday present a perfect parallelism. The Epistle prepares 
ly : : - 
the way for the Gospel and promises an explanation of it. Not- 
- withstanding, however, we find the contrast between God and 
sail the world forcibly expressed also in the remaining parts of the 
7 Mass. ‘‘Better is one day in Thy courts (O God) above thousands 


. (in the world). . . . My soul longeth and fainteth for the courts 


of the Lord’ (Introit). Then we pray with the entire Church 
= that by God's help our human weakness may always be preserved 
2 from what is harmful (mammon), and directed towards that 
°y which is beneficial (God). The Gradual voices the experience of 
: the Chosen People: ‘‘It is good to confide in the Lord, rather than 
e to have confidence in man. It is good to trust in the Lord, rather 
a than to trust in princes.’’ And the Alleluia-verse acknowledges the 
ch choice made between God and the world: “Come, let us praise the 
é Lord with joy; let us joyfully sing to God our Savior.’’ In the 
ay Offertory we are assured that we may depend upon divine assist- 


ance: ‘“The angel of the Lord shall encamp round about them and 
irst deliver them (from the world): Oh, taste and see that the Lord 
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is sweet,’’ and recognize what a happy choice you have made! 
Even in the Secret our sins and God’s boundless mercy are placed 
side by side. We may, therefore, dedicate ourselves wholeheartedly 
to God's service; the renunciation of the world will work us no 
harm, for we have the Lord’s promise: ‘‘Seek first the kingdom of 
God; and all these things shall be added unto you’’ (Communion) . 
Thus the holy Eucharist becomes for us a guarantee, leading us to 
eternal life by its cleansing and by the protection which it affords. 
The motif of the Gospel, ““You cannot serve God and mammon,”’ 
in this instance colors all parts of the Mass formulary, and very 
obvious stress is repeatedly placed on the only choice possible to 
any Christian—for God, against the world. 

Direct and vitalized acquaintance of the faithful with the 
Scriptural texts and chants of the Mass is surely the easiest and 
most beneficial introduction into the Church’s prayer-life. Here 
every word immediately touches each Christian individually, as 
well as the community of the faithful as a whole. Everything joins 
itself directly to the personal life and that of the community. 
Here the Christian experiences most vividly his membership in the 
Church. 

A special kind of sermon proceeding from the liturgical texts, 
historically the most ancient type, is the festal sermon, which, 
especially on the greater solemnities, treats of the event and its 
celebration in the holy Mysteries. Its purpose is to describe in 
elevated language the liturgical event and the life of the Church in 
the community. 

Festal sermons of this kind neither pretend to admonish nor 
to teach, but wish rather to arouse sentiments of joy and thanks- 
giving. They presuppose that during the time of preparation suf- 
ficient teaching and admonition were imparted, and hence desire 
to give an impulse to joyous faith, a predisposition to the entry of 
grace, to actuate and to express a joyful consciousness of the pres- 
ent event. These festal sermons not only form an organic part of 
divine worship, but in a certain sense themselves constitute liturgy 
after the fashion of the ancient Prefaces. Alois Dempf has written 
striking works concerning them in Hochland:' ‘‘We unrhetorical 


1 Vol. II, 1925-1926, p. 525 f. 
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Germans always take more easily to lyric poetry than to sermons. 
Very readily the enthusiasm and superlatives of the southern tem- 
perament strike us as overdone, even as unreal. But whoever would 
grasp the principal mode of expression of a community life, which 
formerly manifested itself in the agora and the forum, and now 
reveals itself in the ecclesia, the gathering of the community must 
put that aside. One must acquire an accurate sense for the extremely 
varied forms of speech and sermon. Here it is not so important to 
recognize their formal differences as rather their order of contents. 
Considered in this light, the ornate festal sermon belongs to the 
liturgy: it is a lyrical expression of religious experience almost in 
the manner of the Church’s hymns.”’ 

I shall only call to mind the well-known sermon of St. Ful- 


gentius on the feast of St. Stephen: 


Yesterday we were celebrating the birth in time of our eternal King; today 
we celebrate the victory, through suffering, of one of His soldiers. Yesterday our 
King was pleased to come forth from His royal palace of the Virgin’s womb. 
clothed in a robe of flesh, to visit the world; today His soldier, laying aside the 
tabernacle of his body, entereth in triumph into the heavenly palaces. The One, 
preserving unchanged that glory of the Godhead which He had before the world 
was, girded Himself with the form of a servant, and entered the arena of this 
world to fight sin; the other taketh off the garments of this corruptible body, 
and entereth into the heavenly mansions, where he will reign for ever. The One 
cometh down, veiled in flesh; the other goeth up, clothed in a robe of glory, 
red with blood. The One cometh down amid the jubilation of angels; the other 
goeth up amid the stoning of the Jews. Yesterday the holy angels were singing, 
“Glory to God in the highest’’; today there is joy among them, for they receive 
Stephen into their company. Yesterday the Lord came forth from the Virgin's 
womb; today His soldier is delivered from the prison of the body. Yesterday 
Christ was for our sakes wrapped in swaddling bands; today He girdeth Stephen 
with a robe of immortality. Yesterday the new-born Christ lay in a narrow 
manger; today Stephen entered into the boundless heavens. The Lord came down 
alone that He might raise many up; our King humbled Himself that He might 
set His soldiers in high places.” 


St. Augustine’s baptismal sermon, the homilies of a St. 
Gregory of Nazianz, a Zeno of Verona, a Chrysologus of Raven- 
na, and of many other Fathers, proffer classic examples of festive 
sermons drawn from liturgical experience. Intimate participation 
in the liturgy is a most necessary preliminary for this type of ser- 
mon, but not exclusively for this type alone. 

It may be laid down as a general principle, that sermons on 
the liturgy and its spirit are then only possible when the preacher 
as priest has made their contents his own through living the liturgy, 


2 Marquess of Bute’s translation. 
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and when he has come to consider his sacerdotal and liturgical 
activity in the celebration of the Mass and the recitation of the 
Breviary as the innermost soul of his entire sacerdotal and pastoral 
activity. Liturgical prayer-life cannot be for him but one among 
many means of personal perfection. Rather it must be the unifying 
principle of his personality as a priest. All the petitions of the 
community find a place in his life of prayer and sacrifice. Con- 
sequently, everything in him organically and solely tends toward 
awakening and fostering the divine life in the mystical body of 
Christ through life with the Church and, as its guide, in letting 
it flow upon the members of the community united with him. This 
sacerdotal paternity he exercises especially as dispensator mysterior- 
um Dei; but also by his word, which now no longer is a learned 
discourse or an academic teaching, but life drawn from the life of 
Christ. 

Only in this manner will he come to know the relation 
between the rich treasures of the liturgy on the one hand, and the 
concrete needs of the community on the other, which her sermon 
through its connection with objective liturgy, seasonable and free 
of all stiffness, brings to the fore. 

In our complicated life the secular basis of the liturgy will 
furnish safe assurance, synthetic order, perspective and fruitful 
depth. The liturgy unites all Christian centuries with its living 
pulse—tlife-giving even to the present time. May it also enliven the 
sermon with a pulse of the Blood of Christ. 


ILDEFONS HERWEGEN, O.S.B. 
Abbey of Maria Laach 
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“ THAT CHRIST BE FORMED IN ALL"=PIUS X 


WITH OUR Gratitude is one of the chief sentiments inculcated 
READERS in the liturgy throughout the ecclesiastical year. It 
is but natural that the editors of ORATE FRATRES 
should call upon the readers and friends of their review to join 
them in giving due thanks to the Bestower of all good gifts for the 
successes achieved during the past six years of liturgical revival work 
in America. Is it not also true that a breach has been made in the 
wall which ignorance, custom and prejudice had raised between 
altar and nave? And is this breach not widening with each succeed- 
ing year and the wall crumbling to pieces? The careful observer 
will agree with us that the sanctuaries of our churches and chapels 
and the liturgical functions enacted therein are revealing their secrets 
to ever increasing numbers of the faithful; he will take delight 
in the thought that the mystic stream of graces flowing from the 
Head of the mystical body into the souls of its members during 
the celebration of the sacred Mysteries is ever more verifying the 
Savior’s words: “I came that they may have life and have it more 
abundantly.”’ 





* 


In our Foreign Land section of this and the preceding issue, 
Abbot IIdefons Herwegen, O.S.B., of Maria Laach, explains the 
advantages and manner of liturgical preaching. We take special 
pleasure in recommending these papers of the eminent liturgist to 
our priest readers. We also hope to have proven to satisfaction, in 
the course of the past six volumes of our review, that a truly 
permanent inner renewal of the religious life can be attained only 
by way of the liturgy. It is also evident that the practical effective- 
ness of the popular liturgical work depends chiefly upon the co- 
operation and the spiritual leadership of the clergy. Liturgical 
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preaching is one of the chief means in leading the faithful to the 
most immediate participation in the mystic stream of grace to which 
our Savior invites us. 

To keep this aim before the pastors of souls, we shall publish 
in each issue of this new volume material which will be useful to 
the preacher. 

There is still dearth of practical liturgical sermons in the 
English language. Priests who in past years have made it a specialty 
to preach sermons on the liturgy, are kindly invited to send us 
specimens of their efforts for possible publication. 

* 


We wish to draw the attention of the Reverend Pastors to our 
Apostolate Section of the review, which we are trying to make 
more practical. In the Question and Answer column a general pro- 
cedure outline on introducing a parish to the liturgy will be found. 
Many priests are at a loss regarding how to begin the liturgical 
revival work in their parishes. Following the outline given, they 
will find some assistance in implanting the liturgical movement in 
their congregations and in enabling them to exert a wholesome 
influence on their neighboring parishes. 

* 


The introduction of the Missa Recitata into many parishes 
and schools has brought a number of questions to the editors. 
A brief account of the rules and regulations governing the Dialog 
Mass has been carefully compiled and ought to obviate all further 
questions in this matter. It will appear in our next issue. We shall 
in future refer to this issue whenever doubts are brought before us 
regarding the Missa Recitata. 

* 

Various other short items in our Apostolate section or this 
and future issues on different practical aspects of the liturgy will 
serve to stimulate our readers to work in the right direction. 

May we again ask our kind readers to send us brief accounts 
of what they themselves or their neighbors are doing to further 
even in the slightest manner the liturgical revival movement? Such 
communications will be an incentive to other readers to enter the 
arena of liturgical endeavor. 
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WHAT ART IS LITURGICAL? 


In the first notable exhibition of the Catholic Guild of 
Artists and Craftsmen recently held in England, as well as in some 
English churches, ‘‘sacred’’ paintings and statuary have made their 
appearance that do not tend to elevate or ennoble the Christian 
spirit, but, on the contrary, are positively degrading, even vulgar, 
according to a statement in the London Tablet for September 17. 
It appears also that certain pious but tasteless persons or those who 
desire to propagate “‘modern’’ art are donating specimens to 
churches which are neither ideal nor real, but a travesty upon the 
art of the Church. The Tablet, moreover, advises caution, inquiry, 
and the establishment of diocesan boards of ecclesiastical art, and 
comments: ““Truly religious painting and sculpture, like truly 
religious architecture and music, aim at bringing enlargement and 
exaltation to our souls. Each succeeding generation of artists can 
find ample room for the exercise of legitimate modernity without 
abandoning the Catholic tradition.” 


That has been the consistent aim of the artists and craftsmen 
of the Abbey of Maria Laach, but their exhibition during Sep- 
tember in London was met, it seems, with but scanty appreciation. 
Thus the “Art Critic’’ of the Catholic Times for September 16 
refers to the “interesting little exhibition’ with ‘‘extreme caution,”’ 
fearing that “‘in face of the controversy now raging in our columns, 
it is dangerous to dogmatise.’’ He does seem constrained, however, 
to accord “‘all honor to these German monk-craftsmen that they 
endeavor to remove religious art in church furnishings from the 
arena of personal taste and apply to it the fixed, impersonal stand- 
ard which no one dares today to deny to the plainsong of the 
Church.”” Yet he is at sea regarding his critical principles, for he 
makes the vacuous statement, ‘“‘Catholic art surely belongs pre- 
eminently to the temple of God, and who is to tell us what princi- 
ples of this art are to be?”’ 


Such principles the contributors to ORATE FRATRES have 
endeavored to point out. (See I, 182; II, 220; IV, 562, 571: V, 
393; VI, 352, 395, 443.) Abbot Herwegen, in The Art Princt- 
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ple of the Liturgy,’ has shown that the fundamental idea which 
underlies all liturgy, namely, ‘‘the process of transfiguration by 
which the fallen race of mankind is progressively assimilated to 
God,”’ is also the art-principle of the liturgy, the public worship 
of the Church. The transfiguration of human souls unto God's 
glory being the transcendent purpose of the liturgy, which purpose 
brings out its inherent beauty, it follows that the art-forms which 
are destined to serve the Church must have this identical purpose. 
If they have, and this is readily discernible, then they are appro- 
priate for divine service or for the ornamentation of the house of 


God. 





oO 


CATHOLIC WOMEN ARE STUDYING THE LITURGY 


During the twelfth annual convention of the National 
Council of Catholic Women, held in Charleston, South Carolina, 
October 8 to 12, with its studies and problem discussions pertain- 
ing to social life, education and missionary activities, time was 
duly set apart for interesting those attending in the liturgy of the 
Church. This phase of the National Council’s work was given in 
connection with its Study Club section, of which Mrs. Harry A. 
LaBerge of Portland, Oregon, is the national chairman. There 
was a demonstration on the liturgy, consisting of a presentation 
of the various aids in its study, under the direction of Mrs. A. F. 
Adelman of Newark, New Jersey. The special work undertaken 
was the introduction and explanation of the Leaflet Missal. 


A very encouraging note regarding study groups was given 
in Catholic Action for October, which featured the convention of 
the National Council. Under the title of ‘Parish Federation,” 
Miss Miriam Marks reported, among others, on the great fruit- 
fulness of parish study-club programs: ‘“To be vitalizing, the 
subject for study must be of general interest. As the central act 
of Catholic worship is the sacrifice of the Mass—which Christ 
left to all men—a study of it makes a widespread appeal, if we 
organize our work and present our subject well. Through study 
groups, understanding and appreciation of the Mass are increased; 





, 1 An essay published in pamphlet form by the Liturgical Press, College- 
ville, Minn. 
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as we learn more of its infinite meaning, we are incited to express 
actively our devotion to our Savior. A greater unity of purpose 
is created when all organizations of the parish are simultaneously 
experiencing this spiritual growth.”’ 


From information received from secretaries of local organiza- 
tions of Catholic women, an appreciable number have this year 
undertaken to become intimately acquainted with the Mass with 
the aid of the Liturgical Press Study-Club Outline The Eucha- 
ristic Sacrifice. Instances of study groups at work are those of Butte 
and Great Falls, Montana, and of numerous other places in the 
Great Falls diocese; Albert Lea and Faribault, Minnesota; Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin; Belleville, Illinois; San Francisco, California; 
Austin, Texas; Rochester, New York: the Hawaiian Islands; be- 
sides others in the United States and in Canada. 


° 
OUR COVER DESIGN 


For the beginning of a new year of the Church, with which 
also begins a new volume of our liturgical review, Brother Clem- 
ent, O.S.B., has appropriately designed a modern representation 
of the “Orante’’ of the primitive Church which is found in the 
Catacombs. It symbolizes the Ecclesia Orans, the Praying Church, 
and thus it is also in harmony with the title of our review and in- 
dicative of its purpose: ‘“‘Orate Fratres, Pray, Brethren.’’ The 
“Orante’’ is not infrequently depicted in the vestibules of churches 
in which the liturgy of the Church is especially cherished, properly 
carried out, and heartily entered into. The figure thus reminds the 
faithful at the outset that the house of God is a house of prayer. 


The word of St. Augustine, ““The Church prays for us all,”’ 
refers to her exalted mission, namely, to sanctify souls (the lambs 
and the sheep) also by prayer and to lead them to Christ. But we 
also must pray with the Church, as the words at the feet of the 
“Orante’’ signify: “Let us pray with the holy Church of God.”’ 
The other words in the representation introduce us into the Ad- 
vent season. They are the first words of the Introit of the first 
Advent Sunday: ‘““To Thee, O my God, have I lifted up my 
soul.” 
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THE LITURGY IN A SMALL PRIORY CHURCH 


Dr. Romano Guardini, in his work, Vom Geist der Liturgie, 
makes a reference to those generous souls who deem it not loss to 
‘waste time’ in honoring God through the lengthy forms of 
liturgical prayer. One may infer that the author has in mind par- 
ticularly the public celebration and solemnization of this form of 
worship. As an antithesis to those who are constantly intent on 
having a definitely tangible purpose in whatever they pursue, he 
offers for our consideration others who, spending their lives in 
union with God through the liturgy, have no greater aim than 
that of “living and existing in His sight.” 


In a city where the vast majority is absorbed in the business 
of utilizing every minute of available time in “‘purposeful activity,”’ 
it is refreshing to find a group of men who have sufficient foresight 
to realize that hours of time devoted to liturgical cult, though seem- 
ing purposeless when judged according to human standards, are 
wondrously purposeful in meriting returns of a distant but last- 
ing order. It is the good fortune of the city of Washington, D. C., 
to have in its midst a group of this kind, a small community of 
Benedictines of the English Congregation whose primary activity 
lies in fulfilling the liturgical ideal of their calling. 


St. Anselm’s Priory is veritably a miniature monastery, both 
in its physical and moral aspects. Though it is the least of the 
monasteries materially, morally it is quite as monastic as Downside, 
Solesmes, Maria Laach, or Montserrat. For the monks of St. 
Anselm’s are thoroughly imbued with the ideals of their founder, 
St. Benedict. It is this spirit, after all, which makes a community 
truly Benedictine. And since the Father of Western Monasticism 
taught his disciples that love and practice of the liturgy was to be 
their chief interest, we find the little community in Washington 
fulfilling this precept of their master in an exemplary way. 


One who has prepared one’s mind and heart by assimilating 
some of the immense amount of liturgical literature issuing from 
domestic and foreign presses, will be deeply edified by visiting the 
Priory of St. Anselm’s. It is here that one fully grasps the meaning 
of living with the Church. 
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Upon first viewing the exterior of the priory, the visitor 
wonders whether he has not been misguided in his quest for the 
place. However, being reassured that this unusual structure—both 
in its outlines and dimensions—is the home of the English Bene- 
dictines, the visitor, with the aid of a most hospitable guest-master, 
establishes himself in the quarters reserved for guests. If he should 
happen to arrive towards dusk, he will be in time for Vespers. 
Having been conducted to the priory-chapel, he will marvel at the 
beauty and simplicity of this modestly-proportioned edifice. The 
chapel is a liturgical gem. Its architecture, if it can be ascribed to 
any particular period, is Gothic. But more noticeable than anything 
else are the features of good taste and correctness. The main altar 
5 measures up to the highest expectations of liturgical artists. It is a 
splendid wood-carving, the work of a lay-brother, and constructed 
t @ in accordance with the best traditions of Catholic art. It consists 
of a plain mensa, with a tabernacle superimposed in such a man- 
4 ner that the prescribed veil entirely covers it. Behind the altar is 
a hanging of rich material from which is suspended a crucifix. The 
whole is surmounted by a baldacchino. The side-altars are equally 
well planned, and they are especially attractive because of the ab- 
’ @ sence of the almost inevitable, superfluous tabernacle. For fear of 
over-stressing these externals, mention of other artistic and inter- 
) esting details is suppressed. On either side of the chapel there is a 
, row of choir-stalls. Although there are pews for the laity, three- 
fourths of the edifice is devoted to the sanctuary and chancel. 
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Now the time for the holy Office has come, and the figures of 
the hooded monks, vested in choir habits, emerge from the cloister. 
There are no more than ten choir monks. To view a large assembly 
L of men gathered together for the purpose of solemn liturgical wor- 
ship is grand and impressive, indeed; but to view a diminutive as- 
: sembly of monks carrying out to the least detail all that one finds 

in a large concourse is even more impressive—it is inspiring! With 
a little reflection, it will be evident that there are numerous diffi- 
| culties connected with solemnizing the Office when the participants 
» § are so few. To most people it might seem the obvious thing to 
wait until the community reached greater proportions before so 
tremendous a task be undertaken. However, the Benedictines of St. 
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Anselm's know no obstacles; their ideal was before them from the 
very inception of their establishment, and as a consequence, their 
community exists today as a beacon to those who would attempt 
equally noble feats in the spiritual life. 


Vespers are sung every evening at six o'clock. The music is 
always rendered a capella. There may be several explanations for 
this, but the simplest explanation is that the chapel is not equipped 
with an organ. There may be a diversity of opinion as to whether 


or not plainchant should be rendered unaccompanied; nevertheless, 


one scarcely misses the organ accompaniment here. Overlooking 
the fact that the singers are not selected and the voices not specially 
trained, the singing is excellent. Even the most phlegmatic indi- 
vidual would be touched by the prayerful tone of the chant, and 
if he were not hypercritical, he would perceive as well that it is 
interpreted artistically. To sing Gregorian chant without the aid 
of a musical instrument exposes the choir to all possible avenues of 
attack from musical critics. However, overlooking some few details 
of the technique of plainchant and of vocalization, the singing of 


the monks is truly beautiful. But what is of greater importance, J 


from assisting at these functions one is convinced of the efficacy 
of song in aiding the soul to pay homage to God with all the 
livelier force, confidence and exuberance. It is in the chant of the 
Vesper service particularly that the soul is inclined to pour forth 
to her Creator emotions of joy, sorrow, thanksgiving or supplica- 
tion, depending upon the nature of the day’s experiences—elating 
or depressing as they may be. Surely, the monks, after the toil and 
burdens of the day, find a solace in their evensong. Such is the im- 
pression produced upon the listener. 


The principal office of the liturgical day, around which all 
else centers, is the Conventual Mass. At St. Anselm's the daily 
Conventual Mass is a Missa Cantata. Every morning at seven the 
monks assemble to celebrate the divine Mysteries. Preceding the 
holy Sacrifice are the Little Hours prescribed by the rubrics of the 
day. During the chanting of Terce, Sext, or None, as the case may 
be, the celebrant of the Mass, vested in alb and stole (and in cope 
on Sundays and great feasts), participates in the Office from the 


sedilia at the Epistle side. The Office completed—the Mass begins. 7 
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the ® It is the Conventual Mass which impresses one with the truth that 
heir ™ the liturgy is pregnant with supernatural wealth. It is from this 
npt™ function that the other liturgical offices derive their vitality. 








































During the Mass one notices that all accessories of worship 
c is (from vestments to ‘‘sanctus candle’’) are correct in the least de- 
for} tail. The vestments are well chosen. It was here that the writer 
ped first saw the ‘‘sanctus candle’’ in use. Incidentally, this latter ap- 
ther § purtenance is no mere superfluity. It is prescribed by the Ritual, and 
ess, only local custom has abrogated its obligatory use. 


-. The Epistle of the Mass, during the Missa Cantata, is sung 


ally by a cantor who comes from his place in choir to the customary 
idi- place at the Epistle side of the altar. To the great delight of the 
and esthetic sense, this part of the Mass is sung according to an ancient 
a © musical version of the Epistle, rather than to the commonly used 
aid monotone (see Liber Usualis, p. 97). A similar melodic variety 
of is noticed in the singing of the Gospel by the celebrant. Following 
“ the Conventual Mass are the remaining Little Hours. 

a Although the greater part of the Divine Office is not executed 


acy |, With the musical embellishment of Vespers or the Conventual Mass, 
the | nevertheless, it is recited on a musical tone, so slowly and precisely 
the | that it is scarcely less edifying or impressive. Lauds and Prime are 
rth @ chanted or recited very early in the morning. The recitation of 
ica- | Compline follows immediately upon Vespers, while Matins is an- 
ing § ‘icipated at an early hour of the night. As an indication that the 
and! monks of St. Anselm’s perform the Opus Dei ‘‘digne, attente, ac 
im- = devote,”’ one might mention that more than an hour's time is 
consumed in the chanting of Matins alone. 


all Besides living the liturgy, the Benedictines of St. Anselm's 
1ily Bare likewise engaged in promoting comprehensive liturgical knowl- 
the | edge among the laity. This is done through the instrumentality of 
the | lectures and retreats. During the summer session of the Catholic 
the | University they are in charge of the course in liturgy at that insti- 
nay |, tution. One of their number is a liturgiologist. Moreover, in their 
ope § literary quarterly, The Placidian, many illuminating essays on 
the] matters liturgical have appeared. When one reflects that profes- 
ins.) sional work, chaplaincies, retreats and lectures make a vast demand 
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upon their time, their cultivation of the liturgy will be more readily 
appreciated. 

From these few words one may gather that St. Anselm's 
Priory is an influence of no mean significance in the liturgical 
movement. It is doing in the East, though on a much smaller 
scale, the work which St. John’s Abbey does in the Middle West. 
As a community it is making gradual progress, and it is to the 
common interest that Christ, the Exemplar of liturgists, be im- 





plored to bless their efforts and to perpetuate their establishment. J 


PHILIP T. WELLER 
La Crosse, Wisconsin 





o 
LITURGICAL The Columbia College vested choir this year cele- 
BRIEFS brates its twenty-fifth anniversary. The Rev. 


Alphonse Dress, a well known authority on litur- 
gical music who is still directing it, is also its founder. The choir 
made its first public appearance of this year at the National Cath- 
olic Rural Life conference which was held at Dubuque on October 
19 to 21. A Missa Recitata and other liturgical services were held 
during the Conference. 


The Rev. P. La Farge, S.J., as chaplain of the Liturgical Arts 
Society, with headquarters at 60 East Forty-Second Street, New 
York City, has submitted a form of spiritual exercises for members 
of the society, lest, as he says, “it become without spirit, and 
develop what Father Augustine Gemelli, O.F.M., terms the ‘esthetic 
conscience,’ which merely admires the good and contemplates evil, 
but without love for the one or dread of the other.’’ Clerical mem- 
bers are particularly requested to suggest any changes or improve- 
ments which occur to them, in order that this spiritual practice may 
later be issued in a more final and permanent form. The society is to 
be congratulated on this important step toward strengthening the 
real liturgical spirit in its members. 


The Guild of Catholic Lawyers of New York attended the 
fourth annual Mass, celebrated in honor of the Holy Ghost, at 
St. Andrew’s Church, New York City, on October 13, to in- 
voke His blessing on the law courts at the beginning of their 
fall terms. Rev. Aloysius J. Hogan, S.J., who preached the sermon 
on the occasion, said that “‘a rebirth of society at large is needed, 
a revival in the hearts of men,’’ and urged his listeners to ‘‘live the 
Catholic spirit.” 
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Rev. Leander Hartdegen, O.F.M., Croghan, New York, in- 
tends to have the church, over which he presides, decorated with a 
number of the symbolic designs that have appeared on the covers 
of ORATE FRATRES. 


In the Liturgical Letter No. 12, Father Gerald Ellard, S.J., 
associate editor of ORATE FRATRES, vividly reconstructs a scene 
in the Numidian mines, of the year 257, to which Christians were 
banished and condemned to labor because of their faith. In one 
of the subterranean galleries, at midnight, the forlorn yet faithful 
Christians—men, women and children—assemble for the celebra- 
tion of a Martyr’s Mass and for the reception of holy Commun- 
ion, their one remaining solace. An appropriate symbolic rep- 
resentation of Christ as the Light for the revelation of the Gentiles 
accompanies the text. 


At the sixth provincial convention of the Third Order, 
held in St. Paul October 16 to 18, and which was attended by over 
nine hundred delegates from various parts of the country, Rev. 
William Busch, associate editor of ORATE FRATRES, spoke on 
“The Liturgical Movement and the Third Order.’’ A resolution 
of the national convention of the Third Order, August 9-12, 1932, 
reads: ‘““The Third Order of St. Francis wishes to go on record 
as heartily endorsing the Liturgical Movement as part of Catholic 
Action; especially does it recommend daily attendance at Mass in 
accordance with the Rule, the study of the liturgy of the Mass, 
and the use of the Missal, hoping by these means to create a deeper 
appreciation of the divine Sacrifice in the hearts of our people.”’ 


The first Austrian Week for the study of country parish 
problems was held at Hubertendorf (Lower Austria). Ninety 
pastors of country parishes from Austria, Germany, Yugoslavia 
and Czechoslovakia were in attendance. Various rural problems 
were discussed, among them the participation in the liturgy among 
the agrarian population. 


A splendid Eucharistic Day had been organized at Lebret, 
Saskatchewan, Canada, by Father Papuette, O.M.I., zealous pastor 
of that parish. Lebret is the oldest mission of the diocese of Re- 
gina. Archbishop McGuigan of Regina honored the celebration 
with his presence. A number of excellent papers on the Eucharist 
were read and Gregorian chant was much in evidence. The celebra- 
tion was held in answer to the desire expressed last year by the 
Ordinary that the Eucharist be honored and loved in a special 
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manner throughout his diocese by the institution and propagation third 
of Eucharistic Days. quire 
: Rei: ; it 

The twentieth Eucharistic Congress for the diocese of Lon- gg 
don, Ontario, Canada, was celebrated on September 21 and 22. plainc 


Bishop Thomas Kidd of London presided at the solemn liturgical B  o¢ me 
functions. Special sessions for the clergy, the various parish societies, 
and the children of the border cities and vicinity were held. The 
Rev. W. L. Morrison of St. Peter’s Cathedral read an inspiring 


Pr , o» daily 

paper on ‘The League of Daily Mass. pat 
Chinese Catholics, too, may now follow the priest in pray- M: X 

ing the Mass, at least the Ordinary, which has been printed in i ye 


Latin and Chinese at the Catholic University of Peking. 


The autumn number of the Buckfast Abbey Chronicle, Eng- 

land, is a special souvenir edition commemorating the events atten-§ /overs 
dant upon the consecration of St. Mary’s Abbey Church on August ® S¥umm 
25. The abbey dates its history from the time of King Canute in difficu 
the tenth century. In 1539 it was suppressed by decree of Henry S¢que: 
VIII. After more than three centuries, in 1882, what remained} Richr 
of the ruined abbey again came into Benedictine hands, who them- years 
selves, upon the old foundations, reared the present magnificent dictio 
edifice. The Papal Legate for the occasion, His Eminence Cardinal § this y 
Bourne, said in his sermon: “We stand on holy ground beneath Mass 
which lie buried the servants of God who in this place for long § 

centuries raised up before the throne of God a hymn of praise and , 
supplication. ... These old-time monks, whether Saxon or Nor- hund: 








man, Benedictine or Cistercian, are with us—who can doubt it?——§ schoo! 
to join their voices with ours in the chant of the liturgy and The « 
psalmody, in oneness of faith and worship.” liturg 

| dren’: 


English Catholics, converts among them, are writing to their | 
newspapers to express their impatience with unliturgical services| 
and to call for those required by the Church. From one issue alone# pave 
of the Catholic Times for September 30, we gather the following: gang, 
One complains that “‘little reference has so far been made to the praye 


a 


mind of the Holy Father on the question of church music. Plain-§  encou 
chant is prescribed as being the most prayerful and devotional to act 
music, and as such should be introduced wherever possible... .§ can F 


God forbid that the liturgy of the Church, which resounded] work 
through the old abbeys and churches of Catholic England centuries far th 
ago, should give place to revivalist worship.’’ Another is dissatis- of th 
fied because “‘Vespers is practically unheard of in this country,’’§ as its 
and suggests that it be “‘introduced to many of the parishes.” AQ Zeitsc 
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third admits, “It was not hymn singing which attracted me to in- 
quire about the teaching of the one true Church, but the solemn 
rendition of the plainchant and the beautiful ceremonial of the serv- 
ices. What can be more impressive than the liturgy sung to the 
plainchant (as it is the wish of our Holy Father) and by a choir 
of men and boys?”’ 


In Westminster Cathedral, London, the Office is celebrated 
daily and together with holy Mass. Prime and Terce precede the 
capitular High Mass, whereupon Sext and None are recited. Vespers 
are sung every afternoon, followed by Compline and Benediction. 
Matins and Lauds of the following day are anticipated early in 
the evening. 


The five rectors of Richmond, Surrey, England, who are great 
lovers of the liturgy, believe that the Opus Dei is as important in 
summer as at other times of the year, and they have found no 
difficulty in getting their lay assistants to agree with them. In con- 
sequence of this enthusiasm for God’s work, the parish church of 
Richmond can boast of seventy High Masses a year. For many 
years already this church led the way with a High Mass and Bene- 
diction on all bank holidays. During the three summer months of 
this year visitors to this town expressed delight and surprise to find 
Mass sung seven times, Vespers five times, Benediction eight times. 


Sisters from the convents of Western Flanders, over one 
hundred in number, assembled for liturgical study at the normal 
school of St. Andrew in Bruges, Belgium, early in September. 
The course, under the direction of Msgr. Legrand, comprised the 
liturgical year, Gregorian chant, Latin, and the direction of chil- 
dren's choirs. 


In many places in France, as in Metz, friends of the liturgy 
have formed an organization under the patronage of St. Chrode- 
gang, for the purpose of deepening their knowledge of the liturgy, 
prayers, worship and chant. Bishop Pelt has not only blessed and 
encouraged the organization and its work, but has also undertaken 
to act as chairman of the meetings and has appointed the Francis- 
can Father Antoine de Sérent, who is well known for his liturgical 
work in France, to proceed with his lectures and publications. Thus 
far the lecturer has spoken on the liturgical books, on the structure 
of the ecclesiastical year, and on the Divine Office. The society has 
as its official organ the Revue Saint Chrodegang.—Liturgische 
Zeitschrift. 
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At the Abbey of Beuron, in Germany, one of the many activ- 
ities is the conducting of retreats for the clergy and for almost every 
conceivable class and station of the laity. ‘School boys and girls. 
university undergraduates, teachers, business men, nurses, musicai 
clubs—all can be seen here at one time or another,”” writes Dom 
Michael Ducey, O.S.B., in the Cenacle Review for October. The 
retreatants ‘‘listen to the conferences and participate in the liturgical 
functions, which always form the ground-work and main thesis 
of the exercises.” 





The Osservatore Romano, in one of its recent numbers, reports J 


that in Utrecht, Holland, there exists a school for the study of 
ecclesiastical chant which was founded by the Society of St. Greg- 
ory. It is conducted by the learned Franciscan P. Caeius Huegens 
as a regular boarding-school. The life of the students is based on 
the monastic pattern. The courses extend over three years, after 
which the students receive their diploma of graduation as organist 
and choir director. The school enjoys a high reputation for 
efficiency. Its graduates have already accomplished much toward 
the promotion of ecclesiastical chant in Holland. 


A conference of parish priests for the study of modern pas- 
toral problems was recently held at Budapest, Hungary, under 
the presidency of Bishop Glattfelder. One hundred and twenty- 
five priests attended. Among the important questions that came 
under discussion were ‘“Timely Preaching,’’ “Organization and 
the Inner Life of the Parishes,”’ and “Liturgical Life in City and 
Country.” 


The first Liturgical Week in the diocese of Porto, Portugal, 
was held in Santo Tirso during late summer. The bishop of Porto 


presided; the archbishop of Evora also took an active part in the J 


proceedings. The various addresses centered about the liturgy and 
the life of the parish. 








At Krugersdorp, in the Transvaal, South Africa, the parochial 
school children have been doing so well with the rendition of the 
Ordinary of the Mass in the plainchant of the Church, that news- 
papers have taken note of their achievement. 


The Eucharistic Movement is rapidly developing in Yugo- 
slavia. In the course of this year a Eucharistic congress has been 
held in practically every important provincial center of the country. 


The large concourse of people from the neighboring districts is a | 
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striking proof of the renewal of the faith throughout Croatia 
and Dalmatia. Notwithstanding the economic depression which 
is felt in Yugoslavia as elsewhere, never was there a more spon- 
taneous effort on the part of the peasants and townspeople to con- 
tribute to the decorations of villages and streets through which 
the triumphal procession of the Blessed Sacrament passed. The 
latest Eucharistic Congress took place on the island of Kvk, off 
the Dalmatian coast. Here, by special privilege from Rome, the 
Roman Mass is said in Slavonic. 


Liturgical services are regularly held on German ocean-steam- 
ers. The giant ‘Europa’ even has its own sacristan who at the 
same time is a trained organist. Four bishops, one hundred twenty- 
six priests, and fifty-six sisters were among the passengers during 
one of its recent trips. Twenty-four choral High Masses, a solemn 
Requiem and twenty-four German Singmessen were held during 
the trip.—Schdnere Zukunft. 





oO 
COMMUNICATIONS 


CHILDREN ARE LEARNING PLAINCHANT 


Dear O. F.:—Thanks for the suggestion. Kindly send me three dozen 
of The Seal of the Spirit. My Confirmation class consists of 33 children 
and one adult convert. I wish to present each one with the little pamphlet 
as a souvenir of Confirmation day. 

I used The Most Simple Mass for our parochial children as class 
booklet last year, and I see by the Sponsa Regis that Fr. Gregory Huegie 
has reference to that booklet as a practical guide for sisters in charge 
of parochial schools. 

As you know I am a very devoted follower of the liturgical move- 
ment and I appreciate any practical suggestions. I am now ready to start 
personally teaching the plainchant to our parochial children. 

Very sincerely yours, 
FaTHER J. S. K., Pastor. 

Bellechester, Minnesota. 


HELP FROM THE LITURGY 


Dear O. F.:—My time now is spent giving retreats in special preaching. 
I always devote at least one day to the liturgy. I find it productive of 
good results. 
Sincerely yours in Christ, 
V. C. D., O.P. 


Missionary. 
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At the Abbey of Beuron, in Germany, one of the many activ- 
ities is the conducting of retreats for the clergy and for almost every 
conceivable class and station of the laity. ‘School boys and girls. 
university undergraduates, teachers, business men, nurses, musica! 
clubs—all can be seen here at one time or another,’’ writes Dom 
Michael Ducey, O.S.B., in the Cenacle Review for October. The 
retreatants ‘‘listen to the conferences and participate in the liturgical 
functions, which always form the ground-work and main thesis 
of the exercises.” 


The Osservatore Romano, in one of its recent numbers, reports 
‘that in Utrecht, Holland, there exists a school for the study of 
ecclesiastical chant which was founded by the Society of St. Greg- 
ory. It is conducted by the learned Franciscan P. Caeius Huegens 
as a regular boarding-school. The life of the students is based on 
the monastic pattern. The courses extend over three years, after 
which the students receive their diploma of graduation as organist 
and choir director. The school enjoys a high reputation for 
efficiency. Its graduates have already accomplished much toward 
the promotion of ecclesiastical chant in Holland. 


A conference of parish priests for the study of modern pas- 
toral problems was recently held at Budapest, Hungary, under 
the presidency of Bishop Glattfelder. One hundred and twenty- 
five priests attended. Among the important questions that came 
under discussion were ““Timely Preaching,’’ ‘“‘Organization and 
the Inner Life of the Parishes,’ and “‘Liturgical Life in City and 
Country.” 


The first Liturgical Week in the diocese of Porto, Portugal, 
was held in Santo Tirso during late summer. The bishop of Porto 
presided; the archbishop of Evora also took an active part in the 
proceedings. The various addresses centered about the liturgy and 
the life of the parish. 


At Krugersdorp, in the Transvaal, South Africa, the parochial 
school children have been doing so well with the rendition of the 
Ordinary of the Mass in the plainchant of the Church, that news- 
papers have taken note of their achievement. 

The Eucharistic Movement is rapidly developing in Yugo- 
slavia. In the course of this year a Eucharistic congress has been 
held in practically every important provincial center of the country. 
The large concourse of people from the neighboring districts is a 
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striking proof of the renewal of the faith throughout Croatia 
and Dalmatia. Notwithstanding the economic depression which 
is felt in Yugoslavia as elsewhere, never was there a more spon- 
taneous effort on the part of the peasants and townspeople to con- 
tribute to the decorations of villages and streets through which 
the triumphal procession of the Blessed Sacrament passed. The 
latest Eucharistic Congress took place on the island of Kvk, off 
the Dalmatian coast. Here, by special privilege from Rome, the 
Roman Mass is said in Slavonic. 


Liturgical services are regularly held on German ocean-steam- 
ers. The giant ‘Europa’ even has its own sacristan who at the 
same time is a trained organist. Four bishops, one hundred twenty- 
six priests, and fifty-six sisters were among the passengers during 
one of its recent trips. Twenty-four choral High Masses, a solemn 
Requiem and twenty-four German Singmessen were held during 
the trip.—Schénere Zukunft. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


CHILDREN ARE LEARNING PLAINCHANT 


Dear O. F.:—Thanks for the suggestion. Kindly send me three dozen 
of The Seal of the Spirit. My Confirmation class consists of 33 children 
and one adult convert. I wish to present each one with the little pamphlet 
as a souvenir of Confirmation day. 

I used The Most Simple Mass for our parochial children as class 
booklet last year, and I see by the Sponsa Regis that Fr. Gregory Huegie 
has reference to that booklet as a practical guide for sisters in charge 
of parochial schools. 

As you know I am a very devoted follower of the liturgical move- 
ment and I appreciate any practical suggestions. I am now ready to start 
personally teaching the plainchant to our parochial children. 

Very sincerely yours, 
FaTHER J. S. K., Pastor. 

Bellechester, Minnesota. 


HELP FROM THE LITURGY 
Dear O. F.:—My time now is spent giving retreats in special preaching. 
I always devote at least one day to the liturgy. I find it productive of 


good results. 
Sincerely yours in Christ, 
¥¢& Eh, : OF 


Missionary. 
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A CORRECTION 


Dear O. F.:—It is necessary that we have corrected an error printed in 
the publication of our letter in the September issue of OraTE FRATRES. 
The name of our Society is not “Liturgical Art Society,” as printed, 
but the “Liturgico-Art Society.” The former title is legally adopted in 
New York State by the “Liturgical Arts Society” of New York City. 
We are only connected with it by corporate membership. Our purpose 
is not particularly to foster interest in liturgical art, but primarily the 
liturgy, and the arts only for the sake of the liturgy, as may be seen 
from our monthly articles in the Eikon magazine of Toronto. 

Another error of the printer is “reformative” (line 15) which should 
read “informative.” 

May we repeat our words of congratulation and good wishes for 
your valuable magazine. 

F. D. GarsraitH, C.SS.R. 
Secretary, Liturgico-Art Society. 
St. Alphonsus Seminary, Woodstock, Ontario, Can. 
re) 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
INTRODUCING A PARISH TO THE LITURGY 


“What directions can you give on the point of educating a small 
country parish to the liturgy of the Church?—A. J. A. 


Inasmuch as no statement has been made regarding conditions, atti- 
tude, and classes of people of the parish, only a general procedure out- 
line can here be given. The following is submitted with the understand- 
ing that changes in arrangement and application may be necessary accord- 
ing to parochial needs and exigencies. 

1. A series of simple instructions on membership of the baptized 
in the mystical body of Christ, the Church. 

2. General instructions on the participation of the faithful in the 
sacrificial, sacramental, and prayer life of the Church. 

3. Instructions on the sacrifice of the Mass. (a) Structure of the 
Mass. (b) Participation in the Mass. (c) Avoiding private devotions 
during Mass. 

4. Explanation of the Church’s year, seasons, feasts, usages and 
religious signs. 

§. Instruction on the sacramental life of the Church. (a) Sacra- 
ments. (b) Sacramentals. 

6. Introduction of the Missa Recitata (Dialog Mass). (a) With 
the children. (b) With adults. 
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7. Introduction of the plainchant (Gregorian) of the Church. 
(a) At first the simple Commons. (b) The more complicated. (c) The 
Propers. 

8. Having brought the parishioners to relate their life to the service 
of God through liturgical participation, they should be ready (after some 
instruction) for spiritually fruitful participation in the work of Catho- 
lic Action. 

9. Introduction of the Sunday Missal. (For some time brief instruc- 
tion before Mass on the use of the Missal and the significance of the 
Mass will be necessary.) 

10. Introduction of the complete Missal. 

11. Introduction of parts of the Divine Office—Vespers, Compline, 
the Little Hours. (An abridged edition of the latter has been published 
for use in school.) 

12. Bringing every sermon (also those which do not refer to the 
liturgy) in accord with the liturgical spirit; é¢., it should be Christo- 
centric; for only through Christ can any good be done that brings us 
nearer to our heavenly Father, and only through Christ’s merits (particu- 
larly as applied by the Church through the liturgy) can we become 
worthy (sanctified) so as to glorify our Father in spirit and in truth. 

13. Instructing the children on the organization and function of 
ihe parish and on its place in the Church at large; on the church build- 
ing and its furnishings; on the altar and its parts; on the sacred vessels, 
vestments, vestitures, etc. (Lessons have been devised whereby much of 
this work can very profitably be done during the school drawing hour.) 

Each step, of course, has its own problems and requires careful 
thinking out and presentation. To bring about the desired change may 
take from three to five years. Of assistance will be the pamphlets, 
brochures and books published by or obtainable through the Liturgical 
Press, Collegeville, Minn. We suggest the following: Liturgy the Life 
of the Church, by Dom Lambert Beauduin; The Spirit of the Liturgy, 
by Abbot Caronti; The Liturgy and the Layman; My Sacrifice and Yours, 
by Dom Virgil Michel; If I Be Lifted Up, by Rev. Paul Bussard; The 
Mass-Drama, by Rev. William Busch; Offeramus, by Abbot Cuthbert 
Goeb; then the series of pamphlets on the sacraments by Rev. Richard 
E. Power; Living with the Church, by Dom Otto Haering; The Chant 
of the Church, by Mrs. Justine B. Ward; Most Simple Mass, by Dom 
Gregory Huegle; The Simplicity of Plainsong, by Rev. Justin Field, O.P. 
Others are given in the advertisements of this review. 

Following is a list of articles that have appeared in OraTE FRraTREs, 
to mention only a few, and which might be read with profit: “What Is 
Liturgy?” (II, 45); “Soul of the Liturgical Life” (II, 71); “Our 
Liturgical Privileges” (II, 374); “The Church, the Mystical Body of 
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Christ” (I, 199); “Practical Ways of Living the Liturgy” (III, 347); 
“Liturgical Instruction” (IV, 29); “Liturgy and the Teaching of Reli- 
gion” (I, 172); “Teaching the Mass: Introducing the Mass to Children” 
(Ill, 353); “The Principal Parts of the Mass” (III, 10); “‘Catechetical 
Instruction as Part of the Mass” (III, 201); “Participation in the Mass” 
(I, 17); “Character Education and the Liturgy” (III, 84, 109); “In- 
troducing the Missal” (IV, 255). Others treat of the sacraments; the 
ecclesiastical year, seasons, Sundays, feasts; the Divine Office; the chant 


of the Church. 





° 


BOOK REVIEWS 


DES HEILIGEN AUGUSTINUS SCHRIFTEN ALS LITURGIE-GE- 
SCHICHTLICHE QUELLE. Von P. Dr. Wunibald Roetzer, O.S.B. Max 
Huber Verlag, Miinchen, 1930. 268 pp. Price, M 10.80. 

An examination and study of the African liturgy at the time of 
St. Augustine, as this liturgy is reflected in the works of the great Afri- 
can church doctor of the fourth century. The careful collection of texts 
(original text and translation are given) from the extensive works of 
the great church doctor bespeaks an unusual amount of diligence on the 
part of the author. With these texts actually before us in arrangement, 
we ourselves also come to understand, beyond doubt, that the liturgy 
of northern Africa had been developed unto an astonishingly high peak 
by the fourth century. 

The texts are collected under the headings: Church Year, Christian 
Places of Worship, The Eucharistic Sacrifice, The Sacraments, Consecra- 
tions and Blessings, and Liturgical Forms (prayers, acclamations, chant, 
attitudes). 

As reviewers we feel that we must in justice give high praise to the 
work, both for its diligent study and even more so for its usefulness. 
We must also add that separating the Eucharist as sacrament from the 
Eucharist as sacrifice is neither in conformity with the liturgical spirit 
we are endeavoring to promote nor with Augustinian theology as such. 
And whether the texts quoted on page 78 f. are really proof of an ado- 
ration of the Blessed Sacrament is probably more than questionable. 

O. L. K. 


DAS CHRISTLICHE KULTMYSTERIUM. By Dr. Odo Casel, Maria Laach. 
Verlag Fr. Pustet, Regensburg. 1932. 173 pp. Brochure. M 3.80. 
Perhaps no other recent writer has so gone to the bottom of the 
Church’s liturgical life as Dom Odo Casel of Maria Laach. Of the shool 
of Abbot Ildefons Herwegen, he focuses attention on the mystery-idea 
in the liturgy in order to restore to our Christian consciousness a neglected 
heritage of the apostolic faith. The present booklet is a collection of 
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essays, mostly reprints revised and enlarged, on the Mystery of Christian 
Worship. Since a companion booklet will treat of the Mystery of Chris- 
tian Sacrifice, the author devotes these pages to the mystery-acts in 
general, i. ¢., to the sacramental life of the Church, as lived in essential 
union between Christ and the Christian, in the Eucharistic Sacrifice and 
in the sacraments, in the liturgical year and the Christian’ day. Here are 
explained the reasons and incentives for active participation in the liturgy. 
We would wish that every student of the liturgy read these enlighten- 


ing essays. 
B. A. S. 


DIE ERSTKOMMUNION DER KINDER. By Dr. John Baumgaertler. Joseph 
Koesel and Fr. Pustet Co., Munich, Germany. 233 pp. Price M 5. 


The author of this work, with that painstaking exactness so charac- 
teristic of German savants, traces the history of the First Communion 
of children back to the pre-Nicaean Age of the Church, when holy Com- 
munion was given to the child immediately ofter Baptism. Cyprian, Hip- 
polyt, Augustine and others are adduced as witnesses to this practice in 
the early Church. The cessation of this practice; later developments in 
regard to early Communion based on the Council of the Lateran; inter- 
pretation of the “age of discretion” by St. Thomas, Alexander of Hales 
and other scholastic theologians; First Communion and Canon Law in 
the Middle Ages—furnish interesting and inspiring reading matter for 
further chapters. The book throws much light on the well-known Roman 
decree of August 8, 1910, concerning the early Communion of children. 


J. K. 


THE GOLDEN CHAIN OF TRUTH. By F. Hendrichs, S.J. Translated from 
the Dutch by J. H. Gense, S.J., Ph.D. Turnhout, Belgium: Brepol’s 
Catholic Press. 228 pp. Price Is 6d. 


The author of this book, a prominent preacher and a zealous .mis- 
sionary, aims at making known to non-Catholics the claims of the Catho- 
lis Church. We may, therefore, call the work a Catechism of Apologetics. 
Its main divisions are (1) The Groundwork of Faith, treated in nine 
separate chapters. (2) The Doctrine of Faith with four parts, viz., the 
Deposit of Faith (11 chapters); The Growth of Faith (14 chapters) ; 
The Life of Faith (seven chapters); The Reward of Faith (Man’s Final 
Destiny). An appendix, What Every Catholic Must Know, follows. The 
book is principally written for the educated non-Catholic inquirer into 
the true religion. It will also prove very helpful to priests and laymen 
who desire to instruct non-Catholics. 

j. &. 
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HANDBUCH DER KATHOLISCHEN LITURGIK. Von Dr. Ludwig Eisen- 
hofer. Erster Band: Allgemeine Liturgik. B. Herder Book Co., 15 and 17 
South Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 1932. Large 8vo; cloth; xi-608 pp. 
Net price $4.50. 

The present and newest Handbuch der katholischen Liturgik is in 
the direct line of succession to the series of editions on Liturgy begun 
by the well-known liturgist Dr. Valentin Thalhofer. Of the second edi- 
tion, that of 1912, Dr. Ludwig Eisenhofer was the editor and, in part, 
the author. He contributed the parts treating of the Church year and 
of the sacraments and sacramentals. The most recent edition represents 
Dr. Eisenhofer’s efforts to emendate, reconstruct and unify the whole; 
moreover, to include the results of researches up to the present time. 
The spirit of the old work, however, has been retained for the new, 
namely, the constant endeavor to present the liturgy as a guide to a 
living interior participation in the religious life of the Church. 

The work should, therefore, find a wide acceptance as a basic guide 
to liturgical study, as a source of authentic information for pastors who 
are endeavoring to have all their parishioners become intelligently and 
intimately active on taking part in the divine services of the Church, 
as a reference work for lay study groups, and as a means to widen the 
liturgical education of choir directors and others in the service of the 
Church. 

The introductory part considers the liturgy in its sources, historical 
development, object, and in its relation to other theological sciences. 
Part I treats of the various forms of liturgical expression; Part II, of 
sacred space: church edifices with their furnishings, liturgical vessels and 
vestments, and of the Christian cemetery; Part III comprises the Church’s 
year in general, the liturgical seasons and the various feasts. 

The work is documented throughout, and thus it affords directive 
assistance toward a further study of individual subjects. 


R. C. B. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE BIBLE: the Nature, History, Authorship and 
Content of the Holy Bible, with commentated Selections from the various 
Books. With Illustrations and Maps. By Rev. John M. Laux, M.A. 
Instructor of Religion, Catholic High School, and Professor of Psychol- 
ogy, Villa Madonna College, Covington, Ky. Benziger Brothers, New 
York, Cincinnati, and Chicago. 12mo., cloth, 384 pages. List, $1.12; 
net to schools 84 cents. 

The Catholic laity in general, not excepting many who possess a 
higher education, is sadly unacquainted with the most beautiful of books, 
the Bible, the revealed word of God. One reason for this is that very 
many persons consider the Bible as a dry, antiquated volume that is too 
difficult to understand. They need to be taught the value and beauty 
the Sacred Scriptures and instructed in their use. 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


But the majority of Introductions to Scripture are too utterly scien- 
tific, and go into such detail in their treatment of linguistic and other 
difficulties that they terrify the amateur Bible student. In his Introduc- 
tion to the Bible, Father Laux has met the need of the layman, and has 
produced a very brief, yet comprehensive, key to the Bible. The orderly 
disposition and division of its contents makes the book still more clear, 
while a choice selection of maps and illustrations add to its interest and 
instructive value. Although intended primarily for high school students, 
this book will be of great help to the laity in general, and might also 
be used to advantage as a text in colleges. 

Father Laux does not neglect to point out the practical value of 
the holy Bible. He shows how the Church, following the example of the 
Old Testament, has made use of the Bible in her sacred liturgy. He 
briefly indicates, for example, how the Psalms form an important source 
for many parts of the Mass, while in the Breviary they constitute the 
official prayer book of the Church. BRS 


DER KREUZWEG DES MODERNEN MENSCHEN. Aus dem Seelenleben 
der Entehrten, Enterbten und Zerschlagenen. By Dr. Albert Zell. Second 
Edition. Verlag Ferdinand Schéningh, Paderborn, Germany. 1930. 253 
pp. Brochure, M 3.50. Paper, M 4; cloth, M 5. 

Man is a cruel judge of his fellow. If one has fallen gravely in the 
sight of God and of the world, the finger of scorn is pointed at him and 
he becomes an outcast to those who consider themselves righteous. They 
shun and neglect him. If the unfortunate soul does not possess the cour- 
age and fortitude to bear up under the trial, to follow its Savior to 
Calvary, it will easily run to despair with all its evil consequences. 

Fortunately, the eyes of God are more penetrating than man’s. Job, 
that hero of the Old Testament, already recognized this. When tempted 
by his friends to curse his Maker, he confidently asked of God: “Shalt 
thou see as man seeth?” We at the present time must also try to leara 
God’s point of view. Let us not imitate the example of those pious 
Christians of the early ages, who found the incident of the woman taken 
in adultery offensive and deleted it from the Gospel manuscripts. God’s 
mercy is infinite. Instead of judging our fallen neighbor, let us lend him 
a helping hand, remembering the words of Christ to the unfortunate 
woman: “Go, and now sin no more.” 

With this purpose in mind the author has written his book. This 
he intends not only as a guide to those who have wandered from the 
way of virtue, but also for those who interest themselves in their con- 
version. The fact that much of the material purports to be drawn from 
actual life makes the book forceful and gripping. We note that our copy 
bears no imprimatur. G.J.R 
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ORATE FRATRES 


THE MISSAL AND HOLY MASS. A Textbook Explaining the Prayers and 
Requisites for the Celebration of Holy Masz, the Liturgical Year and the 
Manner of Using the Missal, with Illustrations Accompanying the Text. 
By William J. Lallou, D.D., Professor of Liturgy, St. Charles Seminary, 
Overbrook, Pa., and Sister Josefita Maria, S.S.J., Ph.D., Supervisor, 
Sisters of St. Joseph, Philadelphia, Pa. 1932. Benziger Brothers, New 
York, Cincinnati, Chicago, and San Francisco. 12mo., cloth, 256 pp. 
List price, $0.72, less twenty-five per cent to schools. 


At a time when the Missal is fast becoming the favorite prayer book 
of the faithful, a book like The Missal and Holy Mass seems to have 
become a necessity. To our knowledge it is the first and only book giving 
complete and systematic instructions on the use of the Missal. But this” 
is by no means all. The essentials for holy Mass are explained, such as 
altar, vessels, vestments, sacrificial matter, nature and arrangement of 
the Missal; likewise an instruction about the Mass itself and its parts 
are given; the content of the liturgical year is briefly explained with 
its influence on the arrangement of the Missal, and the meanings of the 
“Proper” parts of the Mass for the Sundays of the year are given. The 
text is made clear by illustrations, diagrams, etc. 


As the book is primarily composed as a text for the higher grades 
of our schools, each topic is followed by “Students’ Study Helps.” Priests 
and sisters will find in the book a great aid in preaching and teaching 
the Mass. 

‘= 


DAS OPFER ALS GABENDARBRINGUNG. Heft 1 (Katechismus) in der 
Reihe: Das Opfer im Unterricht. Von P. Placidus Rupprecht, O.S.B. 
Verlag fiir Liturgik, Benediktiner-Abtei Griissau in Schlesien. 1932. 
Pamphlet, 37 pp. With illustrative charts. Price, RM 0.70. 


The present pamphlet is representative of the results of the inten- 
sive liturgical studies and application thereof that are being carried on 
especially in Germany. Proceeding from the principle that one cannot 
love what one does not know, it serves to acquaint school children in 
the grades with the requirements of effective participation in holy Mass. 
It stresses activity, since the Mass is an Action: the offering of visible 
gifts (Offertory) to God, thereby honoring Him as our Supreme Lord, 
and hoping that He will accept them; His acceptance of the gifts, 
whereby they become sanctified (Consecration); His returning the gifts 
to us for our sanctification, and our receiving them (Communion). 
This active participation in the holy Sacrifice the little work thoroughly 
expounds, referring to the pages of the small and to the large Catechism, 
to the Scriptures, as well as to the accompanying charts. 


R. C. B. 
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